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few years, about 1793, the famous Cronebane halfpence, which were issued by the Irish Mining Com- 
pany, formed the principal copper currency of the kingdom. There is not, since the assimilation of 
the currency, any separate coinage for Ireland, but we would seem to be still in want now and then 
of some such auxiliaries as the tokens of the olden times; it being not more than about two years 
since representations were made to the government from Belfast, and I believe from other places, of the 
great inconvenience suffered by the trading community from the extraordinary scarcity of copper 

money. 

The subject of the older local tokens is beginning to attract more attention, and inquirers are 

making catalogues, in this country as well as in England, of all that can be found. It will be observed 

that the writer has called these notices the " Local Tokens of Ulster " but that those described have 

nearly all been confined to the two counties of Down and Antrim . Many interesting tokens, however, 

exist belonging to places of importance in other parts of tho province, and descriptions and drawings 

of them by a competent correspondent in some of the localities alluded to, would form a very desirable 

supplementary paper to those furnished by the present writer. 

G. B. 



ANCIENT POWDER-HORN. 



Thr accompanying engraving affords a good example of the early ornamented powder-horn. The 
specimen here represented was procured by its present possessor from a farmer in the neighbourhood 
of Portglenone, (county of Antrim,) in whose family it had been preserved for a considerable time, 
but who knew nothing of its history. It had been occasionally sot up as a prize at shooting-matches 
and other rural games. 

The body of the horn is made of oak (probably bog-oak) of a colour so dark as to be nearly black. 
The ornaments are of carved horn, of a light brown colour, fastened on by pins of the same material. 
The open or smaller end has the appearance of having been mounted with silver or brass. The 
original bottom was removed in order to ascertain whether it might not have been a drinking-horn ; 
but the pins which fasten the ornaments were found not to be cut off close to the surface, but to pro- 
ject some distance inwards, which would not probably have been the case had the horn been used 
for drinking. Moreover, one of the ornaments seems to represent a dog in the act of pointing, thus 
determining sufficiently that it was an implement of the chase. Two of the other decorations are 
representations of foliage extremely well executed ; the others are fanciful curves and interlaced 
riband-work. 
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The date is probably not older than the 16th or beginning of the 17th century. A'^out this 
period the Highlanders of Scotland are described as carrying powder-horns. A letter in the Wod- 
row MSS. (Advocates' Library, 4to. vol. xoix, No. 29,) dated February 1, 1678, speaking of the 
arms of the Highlanders, has the following : — " As for their armes and other militarie accoutrements, 
it is not possible for me to describe them in writing : here you may see head-pieces and steel bon- 
nets raised like pyramids, and such as a man would affirme they had only found in ehamber-bozes; 
targets and shields of the most odde and antique forme, and jxnoder-horns hung in strings, garnished 
with beaten nails and burnished brass." 

The following observations on this horn by a member of the Society of Antiquaries, London, are 
of interest : — 

" This powder-horn appears chiefly curious in the combination which it presents of decorative 
forms, of a much earlier period than the time to which it must be assigned, (nam ly, the interlaced 
circles and ribands,) with the foliated ornaments of a very fanciful character in vogue in the 17th or 
possibly the latter part of the 16th century. The caprice shown in the varied forms of the powder- 
horn is endless : I have seen specimens, somewhat resembling this horn in their form, which may be 
assigned to about the year 1600. Dr. Wilson has given a representation of a Highland powder- 
horn, bearing date as late as 1685, which deserves to be compared with yours, since it presents a 
like remarkable mixture of ancient ornamentation, interlaced riband-work, and other details which 
at first sight one might well attribute to the work of the 12th or 13th century. This powder-horni 
in its general form similar to yours, is figured in the Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, p. 221. It is 
a striking example of the occasional retention of very ancient elements of ornament, in some locali- 
ties, very long after the period to which they properly belong. This may be noticed, I believe, more 
especially in ancient objects from the northern parts of Europe. I would direct attention to a 
drinking-horn, as it is described, an object in form much like the one now figured, formerly in the 
possession of Mr. Brereton, and engraved in the Archmologia, vol. xi., pi. 21. It was found in Ice- 
land. Upon this horn we find interlaced circles, plaited riband- work, See., combined with the florid 
turning foliations which might appertain, in any other position, to the 14th century ; but I much 
doubt whether the horn is of so early an age as that time. It is not without advantage to have our 
attention called to such anomalies in the motives of decoration as I have alluded to in the present 
instance, since it may suggest caution in fixing the age of other objects where the character of the 
ornament is the only evidence of date which they present." Albert Wat. 



